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alarm than the rape and pillage of the undisciplined soldiers. To a dispassionate observer it must appear that things had come to such a pass as to render only one sensible course of action open to Charles. He had far better desert his allies in Europe altogether than lead them to disaster by raising false hopes of support which he could not possibly satisfy. At this point he should have withdrawn England from the foreign war, dismissed the useless mariners and soldiers who were rapidly constituting themselves a menace to the peace of the realm, and with the help of an able council devoted himself to internal reforms. Unfortunately, neither Charles nor Buckingham had the capacity of recognizing the point at which they were virtually beaten. Buckingham was always confident that the tide would turn in his favour at the critical moment, and so pursued his schemes gaily, whilst Charles cared little whether it turned or not, once his mind was made up. He had by now settled down to the fixed idea that he was right and his opponents wrong, and that his cause, in the divine nature of things, was bound to be ultimately triumphant.
So, with a shockingly mismanaged war with Spain already to his account, Charles now proceeded to allow his personal animosity to drag the nation into a war with France, which might with skilful diplomacy have been averted. Richelieu had no desire for a quarrel with England, but he was, after all, a Frenchman and a Roman Catholic, and Charles's repeated attempts to interfere in national affairs on behalf of the Huguenots succeeded in the end in alienating him. His master was already enraged with the English King for private reasons, and it seemed a hopeless task to pour oil on these troubled waters. But on September syth, 1626, the courtly and diplomatic Frenchman, Bassompierre, arrived in London to essay this very task.
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